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Luss is known in England of the Channel 
Islands, than of any other colony or depen- 
dency of the British crown, of equal size and 
importance. The Chanuel Islands have a 
population exceeding 55,000, and Jersey alone 
has a shipping reaching 21,000 tons: yet, 
more is actually known, and more accurate 
information is to be gathered from authen- 
tic sources, respecting the smallest colo- 
nies which lie in the Atlantic Ocean, than 
respecting Jersey or Guernsey. And this is 
the more ‘extraordinary when we consider 
that there are certain points of interest at- 
tached to the Channel Islands, which are 
peculiarly their own; and which essentially 
distinguish them from the other colonies and 
dependencies of Great Britain. Among 
these may be enumerated their connexion 
with the Norman Conquest, and long depen- 
dence upon the British crown; their separate 
and independent constitution, and the pecu- 
liar laws by which they are governed ; their 
singular privileges; their native, civilized 
inhabitants; their vicinity to the coast of 
France ; and the general use of the French 
language.* 

..© So wrote the late Mr. Inglis, who in 1832, went 
to reside a year,or two in the Channel Islands, and 
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HELIER, 


Jersey is the largest of this cluster of Islands 
in the British Channel. It lies ten leagues 
(S.S.W.) from Cape de la Hogue, and seven 
(S.W.) from Guernsey: it is about ten miles 
in length from south-east to north-west, of an 
average breadth of five miles, and about 
sixty miles in circumference, measuring the 
indentations of the bays: it contains about 
28,000 inhabitants. 

On approaching the harbour of St. Helier, 
a lively scene presented itself to Mr. Inglis, 
the traveller. “There is, indeed, al) that 
constitutes the beautiful and the picturesque : 
there is the uoble, brimful bay, stretching in 
a fine curve of many miles ; its sloping shores 
charmingly diversified with wood, and culti- 
vated fields, and thickly dotted with villas 
aud cottages: there is. on the left, close to 
the vessel, as she sails by, the grey and im- 
posing fortress, called Elizabeth Castle, built 
on a huge, sea-girt rock—while, in front is, 
seen the town, commanded by its lofty 
subsequently published The Channel Islands, 2 vols, 
1834. A very entertaining paper eutitled Notes of a 
Tour in the [sland of Jersey, appeared iu the Mirror, 
vol. xiv.. pp. 260—2 ; 8298 : as this article de 
scribes the town of St. Helier, to avoid repetition, 
we shall quote the substance of Mr. Inglis's descrip. 
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stronghold, and backed by a range of wooded 
and cultivated heights.” 

Of the town of St. Helier, and its neigh- 
bourhood, the first impressions are favour- 
abie. These do not arise from the excellence 
of streets—the beauty of public edifices, or 
the splendour of private houses: they have a 
higher source, and arise from those indica- 
tions of general prosperity which are every 
where visible. The stranger will every where 
perceive the hand of improvement; public 
works in progress ; shops and houses tenant- 
ed: he will see neither beggars nor rags; 
but will recognise in the general aspect of 
the population that look of independence 
and aisance, which can exist only in those 
favoured spots which pauperism has not 
reached. 

The environs’ strengthen these favourable 
impressions of the town. » The latter lies 
fronting the sea, and is backed by a range of 
heights ; but between these heights and the 
town is a semicircular suburb of three miles, 
eccupied by villas and cottage residences, 
with gardens and orchards, tenanted either 
by the natives of Jersey, or by English resi- 
dents. . ’ 

The general aspect of St. Helier and its 
environs is altogether un-English. A regular 
and extensive fortress looking over an English 
town is no where to be seen. St. Helier 
rather resembles a Swiss town: the streets 
are narrow ; there are few public edifices ; it 
has its rows of modern houses, aud its old, 
filthy alleys; its churches and its chapel ; its 
syjuare and its market-place. The latter is 
celebrated for its fine displays of vegetables, 
fruits, and flowers. 

The Square, or Royal Square, as it is 
called, is the resort of the male lounger only. 
Here, at most hours of the day, may be seen 
groups of threes and fours discussing Island 
politics ; others, singly or in pairs, are stroil- 
ing listlessly; others again, in twos or threes, 
may be seen for hours together, walking 
from end to erd at the top of their speed ; 
while a few gossips are seated at the door of 
an eminent pastry-cook’s shop. The Court 
House is in this Square; and before and 
after its sittings is a crowd of clients, law- 
yers, judges, and lookers-on; for no where so 
much as in Jersey do individual causes and 
private disputes occupy public attention. In 
this same Square too, are all the booksellers’ 
shops, reading-rooms, and newspaper offices ; 
the town church; one of the largest hotels; 
and the principal thoroughfares of the town 
communicate with the Square: it is not, 
however, what in England is understood by a 
square : it is an open place flagged with 
smooth stones, and resembles rather a French 
place, or a, Spanish paseo, than an English 

square. : 

The shops and houses of St. Helier may 
be described as much upon a par with those 
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of a flourishing, English country town : the 
older and’ central ‘parts are chiefly the resi- 
dences of the shopkeepers; the English 
principally reside in the suburbs newly built, 
and in the Terrace and the Crescent ; in the 
latter is the Theatre. 

The, parish church is a grey, venerable 
structure, built, it is said, in the year 134]: 
within is a monument connected with Jersey 
history— a tablet to the memory of Major 
Pierson, who was killed in action when the 
French attacked the Island, in 178]. 

One of the objects that chiefly attracts the 
notice of the traveller is the extensive forti- 
fication, Fort Regent, which, from almost 
every part of the town and reighbourhood, is 
seen overtopping the buildings. The foun- 
dation of this structure was laid in 1806; and, 
from first to last, it has cost the British 
nation not less than 800,000/ sterling. This 
fortress possesses all the usual defences: 
it has its bastions and half-bastions, out- 
works, and glacis; and, excepting on the side 
which faces the sea, a ditch with a counter- 
scarp is carried all round. The whole of the 
Mayazines and barracks are in the bastions 
and under the ramparts, and are bomb-proof. 
The powder magazines will contain five 
thousand barrels. The fortress, however, af- 
fords accommodation for only 31 officers and 
448 non-commissioned officers and privates, 
—a number inadequate to its defence against 
a regular siege; yet its cost to England is 
from 30 to 40,000/. per annum. It is abun- 
dantly supplied with water from a well 234 
feet deep, and ten feet in diameter, bored 
through the solid rock. 

Tins new and expensive fortress reduces 
to insignificance the ancient and more pictu- 
resque Elizabeth Castle, which is so striking 
an object on approaching the Island. 

Jersey is not sufficiently continental in its 
tastes to have its public walk. The street 
population of St. Helier differs but little from 
that of any English sea-port. Among the 
lower orders, “ the enormous, flap-eared, pyra- 
midal cap, worn by the Norman women, is 
frequently seen; and there is, indeed, a 
French air, and an admixture of French dress 
among the women of the inferior ranks. The 
trade between Jersey and the nearest villages 
of the French coast being constant, especially 
during the fruit and game season, rows of 
Norman, peasant women may then be seen 
seated outside of the market-place with their 
capons, partridges, hares, woudcocks, &c.”’ 

St. Helier is not the only town of Jersey : 
there are two others, and many hamlets. 

To enumerate the advantages of a: resi- 
dence in Jersey would extend this paper to 
an unfitting length ; so that we defer its con- 
clusion till our next Number. 

The accompanying view is from a clever 
lithograph, published at St. Helier, by M. 
Moss, Guernsey. 
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CELTIC ORIGINS.—FAIRY TALES, 
& 


c. 

“On Lough Neagh’s bank, as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear, cold eve is declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days 

Tu the wave beueath him shining !” 

Tur Foreign Quarterly Review* asserts or 
considers the greater part of the Fairy Le- 
gends of Ireland to be of Saxon origin: it 
might, with equal propriety, have said the 
same of all. Is the Review, or the writer, 
pevgered to declare the Irish, with their 
ighly imaginative powers of relation, inca- 
gee of practising the art of invention ? 
his must be proved, or the assertion falls to 
the ground; for the circumstance of .some 
Irish stories resembling certain tales of other 
lands, is purely accidental ; or goes to prove 
the common origin of the human race. Has 
the intercourse of the merus Hibernus and 
the Sassanach ever been of the nature likely 
to bring the Saxon to the peaceful hearth of 
‘the Irishman? I make bold to think that 
happy times are absolutely necessary for the 
invention, or even transmission, of such sub- 
jects as the present: nor can I believe that 
the Irish borrowed anything, at least of im- 
portance, on the present subject, from a nation 
entirely foreign to them; when their (the 
Irish) character, and, of course, popular tra- 
ditions may have been formed centuries 
before the Saxons were heard of. Why—the 
subject of the lines above is related as be- 
longing to two or three lakes in Wales; and 
it is also related that the reason of those 
different lakes now existing where man had 
at one time dwelt in his 
; Cloud capp’d towers and gorgeous palaces, 
was the impiety and wickedness of the inha- 
bitants; yet Ireland is never charged with 
borrowing this, or other traditions, (for a 
coincidence in others is discovered imme- 
diately,) from Wales; on the contrary, they 
are considered to have one common, eastern 
source, and most probably connected with the 
history of the Deluge. The following, from 
the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, January, 
1830, translated from the Welsh, bears a 
great similarity to one of Mr. Crofton 
Croker’s Tales. 

“In the parish of Trefeglwys, near Llandi- 
loes, in the county of Montgomery, there is 
a little shepherd’s cot, that is commonly 
called Twt y Cwmrws, (place of strife,) on 
account of the extraordinary strife that has 
been there. The inhabitants of the cottage 
were a man and his wife; and they had born 
to them twins, whom the woman nursed with 
great care and tenderness. Some months 
after, indispensable business called the wife 
to the house of one of her nearest neigh- 
bours ; yet, notwithstanding she had not far 
to zo, she did not like to leave her children 
by themselves in their cradle even for a 


® Sve page 301, preseut volume, 
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minute, as her house was solitary, and there 


‘were many tales of the Tylwyth Tég, (fair 


family or fairies,) haunting the neighbour- 
hood. However, she went, and returned as 
soon as she could; but, on coming back, she 
felt herself not a little terrified on seeing, 
though it was mid-day, some of “ the old elves 
of the blue petticoat, as they are usva'ly 
called : nevertheless, when she got back to her 
house, she was rejoiced to find every thing in 
the state she had left it. But, after some 
time had passed by, the good people began 
to wonder that the twins did not grow at 
all, but still continued little dwarfs. The 
man would have it that they were not his 
children : the woman said that they must be 
their children, and about this arose the great 
strife between them that gave name to the 
place. One evening, when the woman was 
very heavy of heart, she determined to go 
and consult a Gwr Cyfarwydd, (conjuror,) 
feeling assured that every thing was ae 
to him; and he gave her this counsel.— 
Now there was to be a harvest of rye 
and oats, so the wise man said to her:— 
‘When you are preparing dinner for the 
reapers, empty the shell of a hen’s egy, and 
boil the shell full of pottage ; and take it out 
through the door, as if you meant it fora 
dinner for the reapers ; and then listen what 
the twins will say: if you hear the children 
speaking things above the understanding of 
children, return into the house, take them, 
and throw them into the Llyn Ebyr; but if 
you don’t hear anythiug remarkable, do them 
no injury.’ And when the day ‘of the reap 
came, the woman did as her adviser had 
recommended her; and as she went outside 
the door to listen, she heard one of the 
children say to the other:— 
Gwelais fesen cyn gweled Derwen 
Gwelais wy cyu gweled Tar 
Erioed ni welais ferwi bwyd i fedel 
Mewn plisgyn wy Tar 
Translation. 
Acorns before oak I knew ; 
An egg before a hen; 
Never one hen’s egg-shell stew— 
Enough for harvest-men ! 
On this, the mother returned to her house, 
took the two children, and threw them into 
the Llyn; and suddenly the fairies came to 
save their dwarfs, and the mother had her 
own children back again: thus the strife 
between her and her husband ended.”’ 
Sion Grya. 


VENTRILOQUISM. 


Ventritoguism is the art of so modifying 
the voice, that it appears as if it proceeded 
from different places, and at different dis- 
tances, although the utterer does not change 
his situation ; and, in many cases, does not 
appear to speak. The foundation of this 
art arises from the difficulty of determining 
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the direction of sound. If we place a man 
and a child in the angie of uncertainty, and 
the child makes the same motions with his 
lips which he would do while speaking, and, 
at the same time, the maa utters a sentence 
without any motion of his lips; we cannot 
be persuaded but that the child is speaking. 
Mr. Dugald Stewart mentions having seen, 
in one of the continental theatres, a person 
who, by counterfeiting the actions of a per- 
former on the violin, rivetted the attention of 
the audience on his instrument, while all 
the time the sounds proceeded from his own 
mouth. Saville Carey, who imitated the 
whistling of the wind through a chink, told 
Mr. Stewart. that he often practised this de- 
ception in the corner of a coffee-house; and 
seldom failed to see some of the company 
rise and examine the windows, while others 
contented themselves with buttoning their 
great coats. It has been supposed to bea 
natural peculiarity ; and from the supposition 
that the voice proceeded from the thorax, or 
chest, it has erroneously received the name 
of ventriloquism. Mr. Stewart, whose name 
we have mentioned before, thinks that the 
imagination, when secended by those mimic 
powers of which some are capable, is quite 
sufficient to account for all the phenomena of 
ventriloquism with which we are acquainted. 
The iuthioned which the ventriloquist pos- 
sesses over the human mind is more complete 
and striking than can be produced by any 
other species of deception. He can practise 
his art without apparatus, or confederates, in 
the field or the hall, the park or the palace, 
with equal facility. In many of the feats 
which ventriloquism is capable of effecting, 
the performer, on some pretence, conceals 
his face; but the most celebrated of those 
who practise the art, contrive by a powerful 
motion of the abdominal muscles to give dis- 
tinctness to their voice and other sounds, 
without the slightest motion of the lips. 
Among the most famed ventriloquists of 
the nineteenth century, rank Fitzjames and 
Alexandre. Besides the art of speaking by 
the muscles of the throat and abdomen, with- 
out moving those of the face, these artists 
have studied the effects which are produced 
upon sounds by distance, obstruction, and 
other causes, and acquired the art of imi- 
tating them so successfully that the most 
observant are deceived. A favourite per- 
formance of Fitzjames was the conversation 
of an assembly of French democrats; and by 
the different voices which he was able to 


utter, the effect was rendered complete. In 


other of the performances of Alexandre and 
Fitzjames, where the appearance of different 
characters was required, they were enabled to 
sustain them more perfectly by a remarkable 
power which they possessed over the other 
muscles of their bodies; thus at one moment 
Alexandre appeared thin and melancholic, 
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when the next he appeared “ full of obesity.” 
The perfection to which these exhibitions 
were brought, was owing, in a great mea- 
sure, to a particular construction of the dress, 
by which they were enabled, in a moment, to 
change or reassume each. We ourselves 
recollect seeing a Scotchman, who was tra- 
velling about the country, and would, for a 
small sum, play several tunes with his mouth, 
of which the tone was very similar to those 
popular instruments, hurdygurdies. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
whole fashionable world attended for many 
nights, to hear the famous Tom King “ kill 
a calf.’ Having retired into a eee 
apartment, the imaginations of the audience 
being taxed to supply the dramatis persona, 
after much preliminary discourse concerni 

the weight, quality, &c., of the calf, the last, 
fatal catastrophe was heard; but, on the 
rising of the curtain, Tom King alone re- 
mained to claim the applause of the audi- 
ence. Far from thinking that this power of 
deception arises from any particular forma- 
tion, we most decidedly coincide with the 
hypothesis of Mr. Stewart, as the most pro- 
bable, and supported by the greatest number 
of facts. J. CHAMBERS. 


The SHketch-Book. 


A CHARACTER. 





Wut. sitting one day after dinner in a 
coffee-room at the West end of the town, an 
individual approached the table behind mine 
—and called on the servant to bring him 
some wine,— What wine could they recom- 
mend ?”? The list was run over, from vin 
d’ Ai to vin ordinaire, and low sherries ; but 
our inquirer was not easily pleased. He 
seemed to hang about the “ first class” 
wines, but yet never resolved. The waiter 
twice — the list of beautiful Champag- 
nois and Bourgugnon wines, till I could fancy 
the very names gurgled out of his mouth like 
arich Burgundy. 

“ How are your clarets ?” 

In excellent order, sir.” 

“You give me to understand, then, that 
you could conscientiously recommend a bottle 
of the St. Julienue ?—Yes, you say. What 
vintage is it? eh.—Very good. I certainly 
should like a glass of claret,—but you musta’t 
deceive me—indeed you cannot—for I won’t 
drink anything !” 

The waiter hoped to please him. 

“ Pleasant bouquet, eh ?—and you can let 
me have it iced.” 

“ Certainly, sir;” and he with the nap- 
kin stood at a half turn, ready to fly at the 
expected order. 

“And how much did you say it was ?— 
Very good—it is not dear—um—ah—well— 
bring me a pint of port. ”” 
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I could not resist my inclination to turn 
round, and gaze upon the self-tantalizing 
mortal behind me. 

It was Robert Boothby. That gentleman's 
head was turned another way, so I had time 
to recall the peculiarities of my schoolfellow’s 
character to mind, before speaking to him ; 
and strikingly consonant with the dialogue 
I had just overheard I found them to be. 

Even as a boy, he was always to be found 
dangling in the neighbourhood of the school- 
pieman, turning and fingering his money in 
his pocket, and invariably pricing every arti- 
cle in the basket, yet never expending a far- 
thing. Oh! no, there his courage failed him. 
And when the man came to know his cus- 
tomer, and refused to have any more of these 
verbal dealings, Bob egged on some younger 
boy to bargain in his stead, and turn over 
cakes, tarts, tops, and other such enjoyments, 
before his enraptured eyes. I have never 
since believed in the stories of the basilisk ; 
had such magnetic power dwelt in eyes, 
Master Bobby’s would have fairly cleared out 
the huckster’s stock in trade. Another tri- 
fling instance :— 

Overhanging the wall of our playground 
was a luxuriant branch of a plum-tree, grow- 
ing in an adjoining garden ; and when upon 
this branch there ripened some of the fruit, 
how great were the wrestlings of the spirit in 
Robert Boothby! Not that he ever intended 
at the time then present to abscond with the 
plums, but as he might do so in a day or two, 
or because it might be his happy fate to have 
them fall to his lot. There, then, was he 
always to be found in his play-hours, wander- 
ing up and down, eyeing the coveted trea- 
sures with entranced look, yet never fairly 
summuning up spirit enough to make them 
his own. 

It was already clear that Boothby would 
never do a rash action, any more than he 
could commit a spirited or a good one. In- 
discreet he was, for already did he show 
symptoms of being one of those wise ones, 
who begin things that they can never hope— 
never intend—to bring to fruition. 

When grown up towards manhood, the 
symptoms of this peculiar mania were no less 
apparent. For once that he entered the doors 
of a theatre, he hovered around the portals 
twenty times; going in with the crowd, and 
then, like Parisian place-takers, turning back 
again with a sigh, when it came to the mo- 
ment for decision. I have no data by me to 
prove that he ever really did arrive at the 
temerity of making up his own mind, and 
fulfilling his own magnanimous resolves by 
himself. I am inclined to believe that on 
these occasions he was eg on by some 
friend, and finally carried, (as Dr. Johnson 
used to carry Boswell,) into the house. 

But his adventurous spirit sometimes took 
a wider flight than this. It was a favourite 
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recreation with Bob to see the starting of the 
mails, and at times to ride a few miles out of. 
town on the longest coach he could find. He 
loved to be caught starting on the Holyhead 
mail, or the Exeter day-coach. What a fund 
of imaginative travel and adventure did he 
not store up between the Old White Horse 
Cellar and Kensington, where he was gene- 
rally dropped, though he has been known to 
progress as far as Kew Bridge. 

But behold us, reader, that is to say, this 
Robert Boothby and your humble servant, 
seated together, and already far advanced in 
our second bottle, — all discredit of which 
excess I must take upon myself, Bob bein 
blameless, as usual. About this period o 
our potations, my companion began to open 
his heart to me, by declaring that he was 
“a miserable creature,” and such in reality, 
by his own account, did he deserve to be, 
I learnt from him that about twelve months 
before, he had taken it into his head that he 
would marry, or, to use his own characteristic 
expression, “ he would think of a wife.” 

“ And so, Mr. Boothby, after permitting 
this young creature and her family to believe 
that you already consider her as your wife, 
you are going to declare off !” 

“ My dear fellow—what am I todo?” 

‘* You should have thought of that before.” 

“ My circumstances will not warrant my 
proceeding in this—if I marry I lose my sta- 
tion in society—my enjoyments arte curtailed 
—my——”” 

“ Subterfuges all—you’ll excuse me: but 
with these facts before you, why enter into 
the connexion ?”” 

“ Hadn’t Ia right to expect preferment ? 
But now Mrs. A—— pretends that I ought 
to come to some decision at once. It is inde- 
licate to hurry one. And, as I really don’t 
think I love the girl sufficiently well—why, 
pethaps, (since I must,) it is better to decide 
at once. You talk as if you thought a man 
was never to be allowed to act, without stop- 
ping to inquire of Futurity about the conse- 
quences; one can't always be coolly calcu- 
lating, you know.” 

“ Unfortunately, Robert, some people have 
a way of only calculating when their own 
interests become involved. You are not the 
only party concerned, and you really must do 
this lady justice.” 

“ I thought you were my friend,”’ muttered 
Boothby, very much offended at my opposition. 

“ So | am,” I continued, and was proceed- 
ing further with my homily, when he hastily 
interrupted me— 

“ If so, you will not refuse to be the bearer 
of a letter from me. I have determined on 
my part. As you interest yourself in the 


affair, you will break it to Matilda and her 
mother in a more delicate manner than any 
other person. And tell them—pray tell them 
—how wretched I am!” 
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While Boothby spoke, I had time hastily to 
reflect on the character of the man, and the 
chances of happiness which an union with 
him offered to the fair Matilda: my resolu- 
tion was, to humour him, see the ladies, learn 
their sentiments, and then, if needful, to try 
to soften the obstinacy of the gentleman. 

The letter was written where we sat, Bob 
pausing every second line to animadvert on 
the precipitancy of the mother; who, as he 
said, had forced him into the course he was 
taking ; and, (as the wine had had its effect,) 
to shed maudlin tears over his own misfor- 
tune. 

On the following day, I accordingly rattled 
over to the Elephant and Castle, and a few 
minutes walk from thence brought me _ to 
Warren Piace, where I was directed to find 
the ladies. This was one of those intermi- 
nable rows of dwellings that abound here, 
reminding one strongly of a box of Dutch 
toys, made for “ children of a larger growth.” 
The houses all had five windows in front, 
and no more on any account; and all the 
doors were shaped after the fashion of their 
brethren of the sarcophagi of the ancients, 
painted green, with white numbers : while, in 
evidence that the situation was out of town, 
a garden was laid out to each house, of at 
least one hundred square inches in extent. 
Low rails essayed to keep off boys and dogs, 
both which parties seemed to delight in show- 
ing their contempt for such pitiful bounda- 
ries; while every here and there in the long 
range of dwellings, a resplendent pewter pot 
was to be seen reversed on the heads of the 

rails, doubtless to serve the double purpose 
of relieving the eyes of passers by, and the 
feet of servant-girls. No. 3 was out in his 
morning-gown, with all his little fractions 
about him ; and his better-half, from her bed- 
room window above, was assisting him to 
drive an uncommon hard bargain with an old 
Scotch gardener. The operative was to plant 
with evergreens, box the beds, and to roll the 
walks, for which important works, No. 3, or 
rather his wife, objected to paying more thaa 
eighteen-pence ; no out-of-the-way sum it 
must be allowed, though the garden was not 
very big, and even allowing that for the walks 
a rolling-pin -would have answered every 
purpose. ‘ 
These trifling observations were an excuse 
for a momentary delay in entering upon what 
‘ appeared likely to prove an unpleasant task. 
I was upon the point of retracing my steps, 
my errand unaccomplished, when, (I blush to 
write it,) the humble appearance of the dwell- 
ings before me, infused the requisite confi- 
dence, with the latent idea, that with the 
tenants of such houses I need not stand upon 
much punctilio. ‘ 

The appearance of the girl who opened the 
door to me, was creditable to the family, for 
though young, as generally are the servants 





of the poor, she was clean, cheerful, and in- 
telligent. Upon inquiring for her mistress, 
she showed some hesitation in admitting me ; 
after sending in my card, however, with the 
name of Boothby written on it, I was pre- 
sently ushered into a small room close by the 
street door. 

A middle-aged female was reclining on a 
sofa, supported by pillows. The smile of 
welcome that played on her pale and still 
handsome face, and the propriety of expres- 
sion with which she apologized for receiving 
me in a sick apartment, convinced me that I 
stood in the presence of a gentlewoman. 

“I expected to have seen Mr. Boothby 
here, before this, sir,” she continued ; “ but, 
perhaps, he also is unwell.” 

I began by assuring Mrs. A—— to the con- 
trary, with some confusion of manner, while 
balancing whether it would be right to break 
the subject of my visit to her, in her present 
state of health. 

“ Then I may venture to hope that you are 
the bearer of no ill news from our friend,” 
rejoined the invalid, rising on her pillows, 
and evidently wishing to learn what news I 
really was the bearer of. 

“ Indeed, madam,” I replied, “I can 
hardly believe that what I have to commu- 
nicate will give you pain, but any unexpected 
intelligence might be hurtful to you now; 
allow me to return in a few days, when I 
hope to find you recovered.” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said Mrs. A——, a 
faint colour rising in her cheek, though she 
still spoke with a slight smile, “ Mr. Boothby 
is aware of my illness; any communication, 
therefore, sent to me, as a sick person, must 
be considered my due. What am I to learn 
from you, sir? I must beg to know.” 

“This letter, then, madam, will explain 
all; though heartily do I wish that I had 
previously known under what circumstances 
it was to be delivered.” 

The agitation of the poor invalid was evi- 
dently too great to admit for some time of 
her opening the note, which I had almost 
felt like a guilty person in delivering to her: 
and when, after some pause, she spoke again, 
the tone of her voice, though still subdued, 
expressed deep emotion. 

But, as what passed in this interview has 
little connexion with my story, further than 
as it served to introduce me to the confidence 
of Mrs. A » I shall only note that that 
lady’s statement did not tend to place Booth- 
by’s conduct in a more favourable light: his 
present desertion wasas much unlooked for, as 
his addresses in the first instance had been 
importunate. And Mrs. A—— confided to 
me, that now, considering herself almost on 
the verge of the grave, the affection which 

she believed he had for her daughter, had 
been her consolation, as promising for that 
dear child protection and support. “ But I 
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have one comfort,” continued the lady, “ Ma- 
tilda entered into the connexion in obedience 
to me.” 

Here her observation was curtailed by the 
entrance of the young lady herself. 

Oh! Robert Boothby, what a treasure of 
loveliness and modesty you are throwing 
away !—this was mny reflection, while making 
a confused and awkward bow, as. mamma 
introduced me to her daughter. Thus it is, 
a man’s bearing is seldom calculated to make 
@ poorer impression on a woman, than when 
he is most occupied with her attractions. I 
didn’t stay to make this invaluable observation 
at the moment, being too much taken up 
with the young lady, and making room for 
her in the small and confined apartment. But 
I might have saved myself that trouble,— 
Mrs. A——, with a slight observation, handed 
Boothby’s note to her. 

Now for a scene, thought I. 

But Mrs. A knew better: and for 
that reason did she make her daughter read 
the letter in my presence. The young lady 
opened and read: she was near the window ; 
her face was turned towards me, and the 
light shone full upon her intelligent features ; 
I watched narrowly, and a slight flush of 
just indignation, rapidly succeeded by some- 
thing very much like a lurking smile, was the 
only indication of emotion that passed over 
that beautiful face. I was satisfied. 

“ Well, mamma, I hope you are not very 
much vexed ?” said the young lady, leaning 
over her mother for a moment, and, as I 
thought, impressing a silent kiss of confi- 
dence and consolation on the cheek of the 
invalid. As I could expect no share in these 
endearments it was time for me to retire, but 
truth to say, the fact did not then strike me: 
I lingered ; and with fine tact, the ladies had 
presently and with ease entered into general 
conversation, in which the younger bore her 
share with an ability, of which an unaffected 
gravity of demeanour, evidently the effect of 
recent events, heightened the effect. 

I did not leave the house without permis- 
sion to repeat my visit ; and, after leaving it, 
I made not a single further observation on the 
oddities of Warren Place. 

Time rolled on, and it is needless to say 
how often and upon what in Jucements I was 
to befound crossing the water in that direc- 
tion; my anxiety about the health of Mrs. 

—— became stronger with every visit, 
though that continued to improve. Once 
only did I meet with any obstruction in 
making my disinterested inquiriee. That 
was in returning on foot, late one evening, 
from her house. Svon after leaving Warren 
Place, in a retired part of the road, I was 
accosted by a man, muffled in a shaggy great- 
coat, by the name of “ Villain” Not know- 
ing myself by such an appellation, I stepped 

back to recall to mind ail my titles, and_to 








rasp a stout stick with a firm hold. “ Vil- 
ain!” repeated the voice in the bear-skin.— 
« And by what name shall I know you ?” 
said I, thinking that I recognised the voice. 
— Boothby !’—*“ Mr. Boothby,” I replied, 
‘ should be more chary of bestowizg his own 
titles upon other people: but come, recall 
your words, and tell me what is the matter 
now.”—* You have abused my. confidence, 
sir! what takes you to Mrs. A——~’s day 
after day ; and what keeps you there till this 
hour at night, sir.”’—* I regret that I should 
have kept you out so late, Mr. Buothby,” I 
replied, “ but, to set the matter at rest, then, 
I will tell you in two words, that, in a month 
from this time, Miss A—— and myself will 
be united.’—* What! and have you the 
effrontery to tell me that ?”—“ No harsh 
words now, Robert!” I replied, heavily lay- 
ing my hand upon his shoulder, (a position 
conveniently cluse to a man’s neck,) “ no 
harsh words, mind—-but take my arm—walk 
into town with me, the cool air off the water 
will calm you: and we will talk over your 
former absolute resignation of the lady as we 
go along.” 

Poor Bob ! he would thus have had all the 
world to wait upon the decision of one who 
never came to a decision in his life; and to 
this day, I believe, has not forgiven me that 
I enriched myself with a pearl which he had 
cast aside, when not allowed to trifle and 
adorn himself with it on his own terms. 
After the night, the chief occurrences of 
which I have recorded, I heard little more of 
the man, except covert complaints of deceit on 
my part. Lately, however, upon returning 
from a walk with our two young children, 
the maid-servant simperingly said she had 
been spoken to by a gentleman, who was civil 
enough to observe that those babes should 
have been his. 

“ And did he say nothing else, Mary ?” 
“No, sir,” said the girl, “ nothing to speak 
on.” 

“ Well, then, what did he do? for I see 
by your looks that something transpired.” 

“ Yes, sir, he had the impudence to put 
his arm round my waist.” 

“ And kiss you, I suppose.” 

“ No, indeed,” said the girl, laughing, 
“ the gentleman seemed to think better of it, 
and walked away, before it came to such 
impudence.” 

“That must have been Boothby,” I ex- 
claimed ; “ he is one who has been all his 
life ‘thinking better of it!” T.R. 


Maunere and Customs. 





CANOES. 

In few instances has the ingenuity of un- 
civilized people been more successfully ex- 
ercised than in the construction of the small 
vessels termed canoes. In the East Indies, 
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(Canoe of the Bijooga Islanders.) 


there is a kind of boat which goes by this 
name, sometimes from forty to fifty feet 
long, and five or six broad. The North 
American Indians generally impel their ca- 
noes with paddles, which have a very large 
blade, and are managed perpendicularly. 
The canoes of Canada are of the most fragile 
texture, and of so little weight, that in pass- 
ing from one river to another, the boatmen 
carry them on their heads across their port- 
ages. They are mostly covered with bark, 
the pieces uf which are sewn together with a 
kind of grass. This bark is generally not 
more than a quarter of an inch in thickness ; 
yet, in these frail vessels, the Indians and 
Canadians do not hesitate to descend very 
dangerous rapids. The Esquimaux are ex- 
ceedingly dexterous in the management of 
their canoes; which consist of a light, wooden 
frame, covered with sealskins, sewed together 
with sinews. The skins are not only extend- 
ed round the bottom and sides, but likewise 
over the top, forming a complete deck, with 
only one opening to admit the Indian to his 
seat. To this hole a hoop, rising about four 
inches is fitted, to which ts fastened the sur- 
ruunding skin. The paddle is about ten feet 
long, light, and flat at each end. The Green- 
landers use the same kinds of canoes as the 
Esquimaux. In the Islands of the South 
Sea, the natives have a double canoe, united 
by a strong platform, serving in this way, as 
one vessel, Captain Cook gives a long ac- 
count of the different kinds of canoes used in 
Otaheite. 

The annexed Cut represents one of the 
canoes of the Bijooga Islanders, on the 
Western Coast of Africa: these are superior 
to any other vessels on the same coast, some 
being large enough to contain forty men, 
and displaying considerable workmanship. 
The Islanders may be known by their siu- 
gular dress, which consists of an untanned 
goatskin, fastened round the loins, and hauled 


tight over the arms. They invariably carry 
over the shoulder a musket, which is usually 
cocked ; and they are an active but ill-looking 
race of fellows. 

The principal of the Bijooga Islands is 
Bissao, in which are a Fort and Portuguese 
Town: the fort is built on a cliff, and the 
town on the beach beneath, consists of a few 
tolerable houses, and a number of wretched 
hovels. The population of the Island is 
about 40,000: they are governed by one 
principal chief, who, together with the chiefs 
of the villages, frequently pay the Portuguese 
governor a visit, for the purpose of extorting 
presents and getting drunk. A naval offi- 
cer, writing in the Nautical Magazine,* 
says :— 

UT am confident the slave-trade is still 
carried on here to a great extent. Three 
slavers were in the port at the time of my 
arrival; they had been detained here for some 
time in consequence of our being in the 
channel Three others had sailed just before 
our arrival in the channel. 

“The present governor, M. Guitano, is a 
young man who has been seventeen years on 
the coast ; he was placed in his present situ- 
ation by the governor of the Cape Verds, 
Martinez, whose agent he is. I am credibly 
informed that he exports annually from Bis- 
sao 2,000 slaves; these are sent principally 
in small vessels to the Cape Verds, where 
there are always larger vessels ready to receive 
them, whose occupation, when not slaving, is 
piracy. Guitano disposes annually of five 
hundred puncheons of rum, independent of 
powder, muskets, swords, cotton clothes, and 
tobacco. Now, it is well known that the 
blacks will not exchange their commodities 
for rum; it is not considered an article of 
barter, but is principally given to the chiefs 
in presents, for what purpose may easily be 

* To which valuable Journal we are indebted fo 
the accompanying Cut. ‘ 
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imagined. It must be recollected, that there 
are several other merchants besides the one 
in question, and some idea may be formed of 
the traffic which is carried on. Having 
spoken of the slaving which is carried on 
here, I think I may assert, from my know- 
ledge of the localities, that one man of war, 
properly employed in the channel, would en- 
tirely put a stop to the trade. At the time of 
our arrival here, April, 1834, there were eight 
vessels in the harbour, and fifteen arrived 
and sailed during the fortnight we were in 
the river; four or five of these were Ameri- 
cans, the same number English, the remain- 
der Portuguese, two of which arrived from 
the Havana.” 


Che Paturalist. 





NOTES ON SOME MODERN NATURAL HISTORY 
WORKS. 
Popular Zoology. 
(Continued from page 288.) 

Red Monkey, (p. 261.)—“ Mr. Waterton 
describes the howling of the monkeys of 
Guiana, from eleven o’clock to daybreak, as 
truly terrific. The red monkey of Demerara 
is noted for these discordant sounds.” 

A correspondent to the Entomological 
Maguzine, (vol.ii., p.53,) says that “the dull 
howl of the red monkey foretells the approach 
of rain.” 

King Vulture, (Sarcorhampus Papa, p. 
265.)—Bullock states that this species does 
not acquire its full plumage until its third 
year.” — (Companion to the London Mu- 
seum, 1813. p. 32.) 

Boldness of Birds when in pursuit of 
prey, (p. 278.)—We are here told that the 
Brazilian Carucara eagle, (Polyborus vulga- 
ris,) is so bold, “ that it is said even to carry 
off the sportsman’s game before his eyes.” 

In the Mirror, (vol. xxvi. p. 357,) we 
have published four remarkable instances of 
the boldness of hawks when in pursuit of 
prey, aud we now increase the number by 
adding the following :— 

Mr. Conway, of Pontnewydd Works, Mon- 
mouthshire, says he has “ known a hawk to 
pounce upon a bird hung up in acage by a 
window, when he, missing his mark, dashed 
in through the glass and was captured.”— 
(Magazine of Natural History, vii., 334.) 

Goldsmith says he has seen a kite, after 
flying round and round for awhile to mark a 
clutch of chickens, suddenly dart down upon 
one of them, and bear it off, spite of the 
hen’s cries, and the boys’ hooting and pelt- 
ing to ‘scare it from its plunder.”—(Gold- 
smith’s Animated Nature, Innes’s edition, 
ii., p. 52.) 

Mr. J. H. Anderson states that he and a 
companion observed a merlin dart upon a 
poor lark, which was flitting about at the 
time, and which, after flying hither and 
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thither in utter dismay, calling out most 
piteously, exerting every muscle, trying every 
shift and evasion to shake off its assailant, 
and flying in vain to the leafless bushes and 
brakes for safety, at length “made an attempt,” 
he says, “to reach us, but was soon outstrip- 
ped, and made to tack about suddenly; it 
repeated the attempt again and again, and 
was frustrated. After a few minutes of such 
severe exertion, the lark became gradually 
exhausted; and, in making a last, feeble 
effort to reach us, was overtaken by its swift- 
winged adversary, and triumphantly borne off 
to a distant field, there to be dissected and 
offered up as an oblation to appease the 
cravings of nature.—( Field Naturalist’s Ma- 
gazine, ii., p. 2Q.) : 

Peregrine Fulcon, (Faleo peregrinus.)-- 
“It is this species which is principally used 
in falconry, and known in the sport as the 
slight falcon, and one of ‘the lure,’ because 
it was flown to lure other birds. The epi- 
thet peregrine is from its migratory habits, 
The plumage varies at different ages, as does 
the name. An eyess is the bird of the year; 
when young it is also called a red hawk 
from its colour; when adult and wild, a hag- 
gard, or passage-falcon ; and the male being 
considerably smaller than the female, has 
been called a tiercelet, tercel or tassel.”— 
(P. 282.) 

We do not think that during the whole of 
its first year the falconers called it an eyess, 
but only when just hatched. ‘The late Mr. 
Caldecott, in a note to his admirable edition 
of Shakspeare’s Hamileé, illustrates yases, 
which is but another spelling of the word, by 
this note :— Nestlings just out of the egg; 
ey [Teutonic], ovum—eyiesse, apotrophus. 
Although she be an eyiesse, yet she is some- 
what coy.—Licet domi sit alumnus, manet 
tamen aliquanto aversior.—(Rider’s Dict., 
1559.) ‘Tobie Matthew is here; but what 
with the journey, and what with the affliction 
he endures, he is grown extreme lean, and 
looks as shatp as an eyas, i.e. a young 
hawk just taken out of the nest..—The Duke 
of Buckingham to Lord Viscount St. Alban. 
May 29, 1623, st. vet. Birch’s Letters of 
L. Bacon, (1763,) p. 344. It is sometimes 
written nyas. Steevens just notices the 
Booke of Haukynge, as offering another 
etymology. — ‘And so, because the best 
knowledge is by the eye, they be called 
eyessed. Ye may also know an eyesse by 
the paleness of the seres of her legges, or 
the sere over the beake.’ ’ — (Caldecott’s 
Hamlet, 1832, notes, p. 59.) 

Vision of Animals, (p. 287.)—“ The eye of 
the snowy owl, (Strix nyctea,) is very curious, 
being immovably fixed in its socket, so that 
the bird, to view different objects, must 
always turn its head; and so excellently 
is the neck adapted to this purpose, that 
it can with ease turn the head round in 
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sianest a complete circle without moving the 
” 


If this be so, it is a very interesting fact ; 
inasmuch as it furnishes another connexion 
between the class Birds and the class In- 
sects, for among the latter, the eyes are inva- 
riably incapable of moving in their sockets. 

Screech-owl.—The writer remarks that the 
brown owl, (Strix aluca,) “hoots, and is 
that. to which the name of screech-owl is 
properly applied,” (p. 288,) and that the 
white owl, (S. flammea,) “in England, is 
called the barn-owl, the church-owl, gilli- 
howlet, and screech-owl,” but “the last 
name,” he says, “is improperly applied, as it 
is believed not to Aoot, though Sir William 
Jardine asserts that he has shot it in the act 
of hooting.” —Jbid. 

It is clear .that ke thinks that the owl 
which foots the most is most properly to he 
called the screech-owl. But the white owl 
is the one which is called so by country- 
people, and also by ornithological writers, 
and not improperly so; for hooting and 
screeching are not synonymous, 

Bullfinch, (p. 305.) —“ Bullfinches are 
taught to pipe by a barrel-organ, when very 
young from the nest. Biumenbach says, 
‘both sexes readily learn to whistle tunes, to 
sing in parts, and even to pronounce words.’ ” 

The Rev. Mr. Sleney, in his Familiar 
History of Birds, gives the following account 
of the usual mode of teaching bullfinches to 
pipe :—“In the month of June, the young 
ones, which are sought for in the nests of 
wild birds, are taken when about ten days 
old, and brought up by a person, who, by 
care and attention, so completely tames them, 
that they become perfectly docile and obe- 
dient. At the expiration of about a couple 
of months, they first begin to whistle, from 
which time their education begins; and no 
school can be more diligently superintended 
by its master, and no scholars more effectu- 
ally trained to their own calling, than a 
seminary of bullfinches. They are formed 
first into classes of about six in each, and 
after having been kept a longer time than 
usual without food, and confined in a dark 
room, the tune they are to learn is played 
over and over again on a little instrument 
called a bird-organ, the notes of which re- 

semble as nearly as possible those of the 
bullfiach. For a time, perhaps, the moping 
birds will sit in silence, not knowing what to 
make of these proceedings; but after awhile 
they will, one by one, begin to imitate the 
notes they hear. As soon as they do this, 
light is admitted into the room, and they are 
allowed a small supply of food. By degrees, 
the sound of the organ, and the circumstance 
of being fed, become so associated, that the 
hungry bird is sure to imitate the notes as 
soon as it hears them. They are then turned 
over to the care of boys, whose sole business 
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it is to go on with theireducation, each boy 
having a separate bird placed under his 
charge, who plays away from morning to 
night, or, at least, for as many hours as the 
birds can pay attention, during which time 
their first teacher or feeder goes his regular 
rounds, scolding or rewarding his feathered 
scholars by signs and modes which he has 
taught them to understand, until they become 
so perfect, and the tune, whatever it may be, 
so imprinted on their memory, that they will 
ipe it for the remainder of their lives.’ 
echstein says: “Although they do not 
warble before they can feed themselves, one 
need not wait for this to begin their instruc- 
tion ; for it will succeed better, if one may 
say so, when infused with their food ; since 
experience proves that they learn those airs 
more quickly, and remember them better, 
which they have been taught just alter eat- 
ing. It has been observed several times, 
that these birds are never more attentive than 
during digestion. Nine months of regular 
and continued. instruction are necessary 
before the bird acquires what amateurs call 
firmness; for if one ceases before this time, 
they murder the air by suppressing or dis- 
placing the different parts; and they often 
forget it entirely at their first moulting. In 
general, it is a good thing to separate them 
from the other birds even alter they are per- 
fect; because, owing to their great quick- 
ness in learning, they would spoil the air 
entirely by introducing wrong passages ; they 
must be helped to continue the song when 
they stop, and the lesson must always be 
repeated while they are moulting, otherwise 
they will become mere chatterers, which 
world be doubly vexatious after having had 
much trouble in teaching them. * * * 
Although the song of the male and female 
bullfinch, in their wild state, is very harsh 
and disagreeable, yet if well taught while 
young, as they are in Hesse and Fulda, where 
there are schools of these little musicians, for 
all Germany, Holland, and England, they 
learn to whistle all kinds of airs and melodies 
with so soft and flute-like a tone, that they 
are great favourites with amateurs, and par- 
ticularly with the ladies. There are some of 
these little birds which can whistle distinctly 
three different airs, without spoiling or con- 
fusing them in the least. Added to this 
attraction, the bullfinch becomes exceedingly 
tame, sings when it is told todo so, and is 
susceptible of a most tender and lasting 
attachment, which it shows by its endearing 
actions; it balances its body, moves its tail 
from right to left, and spreads it like a fan. 
It will even repeat words with an accent and 
tone which indicates sensibility, if one could 
believe that it understood them; but its 
memory must not be overloaded. A single air, 
® This extract, in subst , Corresponds with a 
paper iu the Mirror, vol. xv., p. 244, 
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with a prelude or a short flourish to begin with, 
is as much as the bird can learn and remem- 
ber; and this it will execute to the greatest 
perfection. These little prodigies would be 
mote interesting and agreeable, if their Hes- 
sian instructors possessed a little musical 
taste; but these are generally tradespeople, 
employed about the house with their different 
occupations and trades; and hymns, airs, 
and minuets of a hundred years old, public 
house songs, or some learned of their appren- 
tices, in general compose the whole of their 
music. The bullfinch can also imitate the 
songs of other birds; but, in general, it is 
not permitted to do so, that it may only learn 
to repeat the airs which are taught it. Dif- 
ferent degrees of capacity are shown here, as 
well as in all other animals. Que young 
bullfinch learns with ease and quickness, 
another with difficulty and slowly; the 
furmer will repeat, without hesitation, several 
parts of a song; the latter will be hardly 
able to whistle one, after nine months’ unin- 
terrupted teaching. But it has been remark- 
ed, that those birds which learn with most 
difficulty, remember the songs which have 
once been well learnt, better and longer, and 
rarely forget them even when moulting. 
Mr. Thiem,* birdseller, at Waltershausen, 
near Gotha, sends annually to Berlin and 
London one or two hundred _bullfinches, 
instructed in this manner, at from one to 
several pounds sterling a piece, accordingly as 
they are more or less accomplished, whilst a 
wild one would only cost two or three pence.” 
—(Cage Birds, 1835. pp. }26—128.) The 
translator of Bechstein’s work, (understood 
to be Mr. Rennie,) says :-—“ I do not recom- 
mend the employment of bird-organs for 
instructing birds, because they are rarely 
accurate, and their notes ate harsh and dis- 
cordant; for bullfinches repeat the sounds 
exactly as they hear them, whether harsh or 
false, according to the instrument used. The 
good and pure whistling of a man of taste is 
ar preferable ; the bird repeats it in a soft, 
flute-like tone. When one cannot whistle 
well, it is better to use a flageolet.”—J. H. F. 


® Mr. Thiem arrives annually in London in April 
‘or May.—Translator of Bechstein. 





Pew Books. 


“ THE LAIRD OF LOGAN. SECOND SERIES. 


Tus is a collection of choice anecdotes, 
jests, and comicalities, from sundry facete 
Glaswegians, and is, therefore styled Wit of 
the West. . Of the first Series, a few speci- 
mens were impaged in our columns, and its 
successor is entitled to similar notice. It is, 
in truth, a very pleasant, companionable book, 
to relieve the harassing “ details of debtor 
and creditor,” or to enable us to furnish our 
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quota of humorous excitement'at the social 
board.] 

Better a finger aff than aye wagging. — 
A certain old cuuple had lived for many years 
together in the civil relationship sanctioned 
by the rules of the Church; and though they 
did what they could to “ bear each other's 
burdens ” in the uphill, rough, and smooth 
passages of human life, a charge, a peevish 
one to be sure, was sometimes preferred 
against the head of the house, John Burden, 
that he did not sympathize with his helpmate 
in fits of the hysterics and rheumatism, te 
which she was very subject. Apparently 
unmoved, John listened to her outcries of 
being ‘‘ vera, vera ill; that she was sure that 
she couldna:stan’ sic dints o’ affliction lang.” 
She still, however, kept hold of life, in spite 
of these gloomy apprehensions, year after 
year, and still in the same clamorous, whing- 
ing key. John at last got fairly sick of her 
never-ending yaumer; and one day that she 
broke out in a more than ordinary doleful 
strain, with “ I’m sure I’m deein’ noo, John, 
I find the deathwatk coming up my breast, 
I ha’ena lang to be wi’ you, John; but you 
seem to care unco little about that.”—‘ O 
woman !” said John, “ thou’s sair pitten to; 
how mony time ha’e ye been deein’ and gaun 
to dee, sin’ ye cam’ into my aught: gin 1 had 
a crookie (sixpence) for z/ka time that you 
were gaun to dee, it would bury baith o’ us 
without comin’ on the parish; wilt thou no 
just set a day and keep it ?” 

The Height of Impudence.—Some time 
ago, a fellow was charged in the Glasgow 
Police Court, with stealing a herring-barrel 
from a person in Stockwell-street. After the 
charge had been proved, the principal accuser 
thus addressed the magistrate : —“ Deed, sir 
Bailie, the man at the bar is a great rogue ; 
the stealing o’ the barrel is naething to some 
o’ his tricks. He stole my sign-brod last 
week, and what does your Houvur think he 
did wit?” Magistrate—“ That would be 
hard for me to say.” Witness—“ Weel, sir, 
V'll tell ye. He brought it into my ain shop, 
wi’ my ain name on’t, and offered to sell me’t, 
as he said he thought it would be o’ mair use 
to me than onybody else.” 

Obedient Wives.—The people of Greenock, 
and other places along the coast, are fond of 
telling stories reflecting on the inland igno- 
rance ot the dodies of Paisley. 

One of these is to the following effect :— 
Two corks, newly sprung into affluence, were 
prevailed upon by their wives, to allow them 
to pay a visit to Gourock ; but only on condi- 
tion that they were to employ their time well, 
and take plenty of the salt-water. Having 
accompanied their spouses to that village, and 
seen them properly accommodated, the two 
gentlemen returned to business, and did not 
appear again for a week, when observing a 
surprising apparent decrease in the volume 
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of the ocean (owing to the recess of the tide), 
one remarked to the other, “ Gosh, Jeemie, 
the jauds ha’e dune weel !” 

Highland Arithmetic—It is said, that 
when the 42nd regiment was recruiting in the 
Highlands, it was not uncommon in the 
public-houses to hear a sergeant, with a large 
bunch of notes in his hand, thus addressing 
his newly-enlisted man :—“ Sax and twa ’s 
ten—tak’ your boonty and awa’ wi’ ye, you 
seoon’rel !” 

A Highland Husband —Donald Macalpine 
tose from the ranks to be a sergeant in the 
Paisley Police, or Seest'u City Guard, and 
no epauleted official in his Majesty’s service, 
strutted the pavé with more consequence, than 
did Donald in his blue coat with crimson 
collar. He was a very careful person, and 
contrived one way or other, to become pos- 
sessed of a tolerably well furnished house and 
a cow, the crowning point of his ambition ; 
for Donald could never stomach the blue 
water-milk supplied by the dairyists under 
his surveillance. Mrs. Macalpine was a very 
infirm personage, and had, for many years 

receding her decease, been confined to bed. 
None of the family survived her. This event 
was the beginning of a climax of misfortunes 
to the poor sergeant. His house was soon 
after burned to the ground ; and scarcely had 
his spirits mastered this calamity, when, 
what he set his heart most on, his poor cow, 
fell a victim to inflammation. The latter 
event nearly paralyzed the conservator of the 





ace. 
PA friend called on Donald to sympathize 
with him in his bereavement and losses; but 
Donald refused to be comforted. ‘“ Ou yes,” 
replied he, to the various arguments employed 
by his friend to induce submission to what 
had been allotted to him, “ 1’ll got plenty o’ 
house to stay in, and plenty o’ wife too, if I?ll 
socht her;—that’s all very well,—but who 
will gie me eight pounds to buy another cow ?” 

The Traveller Nonplussed.—Captain Ba- 
sil Hall, whose written stories have charmed 
all who have read then, was one day endea- 
vouring to enliven a remarkably stiff and dull 
dinner party, by a few oral relations of the 
same kind. He concluded one of a very 
extraordinary character, by saying, “ Did you 
ever hear any story so wonderful as that?” 
and at the same moment his eye chanced to 
rest on a foot-boy opposite to him, who, with- 
out leaving a moment of interval, exclaimed, 
“ Yes, man, there’s a lass i’ our kitchen, that 
kens a lass that has twa thooms !” 

A Short Fall—The late benevolent David 
Dale, who was a man of short statue, on 
entering his counting-house one frosty morn- 
ing, complained of the state of the streets, 
and mentioned that he had “ fallen a’ his 
length.”—“ And what of that, sir,’’ remarked 
an old book-keeper, (the Mr. Owen of our 
Scotch Osbaldistone,) “I’m sure a gentle- 
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man o’ your height couldna fa’ ony great 
length.” 

A Consultation.—The late Lord Auchin- 
leck had several times sunk a shaft, with the 
expectation of getting coal on his own do- 
mains, but in every case had been disap- 
pointed; he at last invited the most expe- 
rienced of his tenantry to meet together on his 
grounds, to give their respective opinions as 
to the most likely place to obtain the mineral 
in question. The parties met, and proceeded 
to inspect the places which were likely to 
contain the black diamond, when Will Speir 
also made his appearance, and offered his 
counsel to his lordship. Tapping Lord A. 
on the shoulder, Will began by saying, “ May 
a daft body hae a word o’ ye, my lord ??— 
ss By all means, Will.”— Weel, my lord, 
you’re gaun down for coal, are ye?” — 
“ Yes, Will,'l mean to try again, often as I 
have been disappointed.”—* I was just gaun 
to say, my lord, sin’ yon’re set on gaun down 
again, do’t in Aird’s Moss east by there—gin 
you shouldna get coals, ye'il get plenty o’ 
guid peats at ony rate !” 

Things in strange Colours.—We have all 
either seen or read of that anomalous crea- 
ture, a white blackbird. Perhaps of a morn- 
ing too, gentle reader, after sitting up too 
late on the previous night, you may have 
been told that the white of your eye was red, 
and all this too, without staring. A native 
of Paddy-land, asked a neighbour if he had 
ever seen a red blackberry? ‘‘ To be sure I 
have,”? said Pat, “all blackberries are red 
when they are green !” 

Deference to the Ladies. — The young 
ladies of Gilminscroft had made an engage- 
ment to drink tea at the manse of Sorn, with 
Dr. Logan, the then incumbent; and, in 
order to abridge the distance, had resolved to 
cross the river Ayr on the ice, but they feared 
to experiment on its strength, the frost having 
been but of short duration. As they knew 
the soundings of the river, they determined, 
if possible, to induce Will Speir to venture on 
a shallow, where he should run no greater 
risk than that of a wetting. They prevailed 
on Will to accompany them to the banks of 
the stream, without informing him of their 
purpose. “ Now,’’ said they to Will, “ we're 
no very sute-footed folks, and we’re feared 
that the ice may be slippery; would you just 
walk over before us, and we shall follow ?”— 
“ Na, na,” said Will, “ I ne’er was sae ill- 
bred as to gang before leddies, and I'll no 
begin till’t now.” 

Not known upon ’Change.—An old money- 
gtub, in the city of Glasgow, who discounted 
bills for his friends, when the “ promise to 
pay ”’ held good éack security in the shape of 
indorsations, was applied to by a friend to 
cash a small bill for him, when old Diseoynt 
required an additional security. The friend, 
who little expected a request of the kind, got 
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into a violent rage, “ Security, sir !—I'l give 

ou the Devil for security.” —“ Weel, then, 
just bring him forward; and, as I ne'er hae 
seen the gentleman, get twa decent mea to 
say that it’s really him, and ye'll get the 
siller.” 

A Conjugal Hint.—In former days, Mr. 
Graham was session-clerk and parochial 
teacher of , and although he faithfully 
and ably discharged all the duties of his 
double office, still he occasionally fell into the 
sin of drinking a little too much. His spouse, 
as a matter of course, was sorry to witness 
this failing of her guidman, and often remon- 
strated with him on the impropriety of his 
conduct. But the husband turned the point 
of her rebuke, by simply exclaiming, “ True, 
I get mysel whiles ha’f fou; but, do ye no 
ken, my dear, that if it hadna been for that 
bit fau’t, ye ne’er wad hae been Mrs. Graham ?” 

A Royal Pun.—When a noble Admiral of 
the White, well known for his gallant spirit, 
his gentlemanly manners, and real goodness 
of heart, was introduced to William the 
Fourth, to return thanks for his promotion, 
the cheerful and affable Monarch, looking at 
his hair, which was almost as white as the 
newly-fallen snow, jocosely exclaimed, “ White 
at the main, Admiral! white at the main !” 

A Clock at Fault.—Two persons belonging 
to a neighbouring town, being on a visit at 
Glasyow, to see the lions, as they are called, 
went, among other places, to the College. On 
looking up to the clock-dial, they were asto- 
nished to observe only one hand, which was 
an hour behind. One of them, thinking that 
nothing could be wrong about the College, 
observed in a flippant, apologetic tone, “ Hoot 
man, that’s naething ava; ’od, man, I’ve 
seen our toun clock aught days wrang.” 

Excuse for passing a friend on the Street. 
—Two gentlemen belonging to our good city, 
who had been made acquainted with each 
other at a jollification, and who, for a long 
time, had never met, except on similar occa- 
sions, were one night talking over their cups 
about the commencement and length of their 
acquaintance, when one of them took the 
other to task about passing him for a long 
time on the street without recognition. “ Well, 
Mr. Tippleton,” said the offending party, 
“ you may have thought it queer, but if you 
teflect for a moment, you will not be sur- 
prised ; for I was two or three years acquaint- 
ed with you before I chanced to see you sober, 
and how was I to know you in business hours ? 
even yet, when I happen to see you sober, I 
dinna think you look like the same man ava.” 

A Mis-deal—Mr. Thom had just risen 
up in the pulpit to lead the congregation in 
prayer, when a gentleman in front of the 
gallery took out his handkerchief to wipe the 
dust from his brow, forgetting that a pack of 
cards were wrapped up in it; the whole pack 
was scattered over the breast of the gallery. 
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Mr. T. could not resist a sarcasm, solemn as 
the act was in which he was about to engage. 
Oh, man, man! surely your psalm-book has 
been ill bun (bound) !” 

The Laird of Barloch.—It would be a 
piece of unpardonable neglect, in a volume 
entitled the “ Wit of the West,” to overlook 
the shining abilities of the ingenious and. 
witty Treasurer and Councillor of the City of 
Glasgow, John Douglas, Esq., of Barloch. 
At a late meeting of Council it was proposed 
that wells should be sunk in some parts of 
the town at the public expense, in order to 
supply the inhabitants with water, during the 
present scarcity, arising from the repairs 
going on at the Glasgow Water-Works. 
Mr. Douglas, who was opposed to the expen- 
diture of the public money in this way, re- 
marked, that “ As the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts in question, were wealthy people, he 
would move that the wed/-disposed people be 
ailowed to sink wells at their own expense, if 
they thought proper.” 

Chemical Diatribes.—Chemists, natural 
philosophers, and mathematicians, are all of 
the genus irritabile; the fizst class, espe- 
cially, are remarkable for their acrimonious 
disputes. When Dr. Thomson's famous 
work on chemistry was published, a very 
severe review of it appeared in a London 
magazine. Dr. Thomson, in as severe a 
reply, ascribed the authorship of the review 
to Dr. Ure. In allusion to which, Mr. Dou- 
glas said, “If this were the case, it was 
merely a very fine specimen of Uric acid.” 

Logan on Chemical Analysis.—Logan, on 
a market day. in Kilmarnock, went into a 
tavern with a friend, and ordered some whisky. 
The waiter, when he set down the measure, 
asked if they wished to have water along 
with the spirits? ‘ Na,” said the Laird, 
“had ye no better try to tak’ out the water 
that’s in’t already ?” 


The Public Yournals. 


SKETCHES OF PERSIA. 

Abridged from a graphic paper, in the British and 
¢ f Foreign | Review, No: 6.) . 

Tue condition of the Ryot, (peasant), has 
necessarily ~~ pace with that of the coun- 
try where he lives, and is found to vary in 
every district, uccording to the nature of the 
rule, to which he is subject. Where the 
effects of war have not been felt, and the 
hand of oppression has not fallen heavily, 
the situation of the Persian peasant is not 
uncomfortable. His house, though built of 
mud, is warm, and may be clean; and he 
can always spread a carpet, or felt nurmuds 
(the work, probably, of the women of his 
own family), on the floor of his best room, 
for the accommodation of a guest. He is 
comfortably clad in cotton or woollen cloth 
of home manufacture, or purchased with his 
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TNotlt sexes — learn to whistle ana ts 
sing in parts, and even to pronounce words.’ ” 

Pre Rev. Mr. Slane 7 his Familiar 
History of Birds, gives the following account 
of the usual mode of teaching bullfinches to 
pipe :—“In the month of June, the young 
ones, which are sought for in the nests of 
wild birds, are taken when about ten days 
old, and brought up by a person, who, by 
care and attention, so completely tames them, 
that they become perfectly docile and obe- 
dient. At the expiration of abouta couple 
of months, they first begin to whistle, from 
which time their education begins; and no 
school can. be more diligently superintended 
by its master, and no scholars more effectu- 
ally trained to their own calling, than a 
seminary of bullfinches. They are formed 
first into classes of about six in each, and 
after having been, kept a longer time than 
usual without food, and confined in a dark 
room, the tune they are to learn is played 
over and over again on a little instrument 
called. a bird-organ, the notes of which re- 
semble. as nearly as possible those of the 
bullfiach. For a time, perhaps, the moping 
birds. will sit in silence, not knowing what to 
make of these proceedings; but after awhile 
they will, one by one, begin to imitate the 
notes — hear. As soon as — do this, 
light is admitted into the room, they are 
allowed.a small supply of food. By degrees, 
the sound of the organ, and the circumstance 
of being fed, e so associated, that the 
hungry bird is sure to imitate the notes as 
soon as it hears them, They are then turned 
over to the care of boys, whose sole. business 
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wickly, and 
which they have been taught just aiter eat- 
ing. It been observed several times, 
that these birds are never more attentive than 
during digestion, Nine months of regular 
instruction are necessary 
before the bird acquires what amateurs call 
oo ~$ + 4-7- before Chine 
murder air by suppressing or dis- 
lacing the different parts ; and they often 
Forget it entirely at their first moulting. In 
general, it is a good thing to e them 
from the other birds even after they are per- 
fect; because, owing to their great quick- 
ness in learning, they would spoil the air 
— introducing wrong ; they 
must be helped to continue song when 
they stop, and the lesson must always be 
repeated while they are moulting, otherwise 
they will become mere chatterers, which 
world be doubly vexatious after having had 
much trouble in teaching them. * * * 
Although the song of the mule and female 
bullfinch, in their wild state, is very harsh 
and disagreeable, yet if well taught while 
young, as they are in Hesse and Fulda, where 
there are schools of these little musicians, for 
all Germany, Holland, and England, they 
learn to whistle all kinds of airs and melodies 
with so soft and flute-like a tone, that they 
are great favourites with amateurs, and par- 
ticularly with the ladies. There are some of 
these little birds which can whistle distinctly 
three different airs, without spoiling or con- 
fusing them in the least. Added to this 
attraction, the bullfinch becomes exceedingly 
tame, sings when it is told todo so, and is 
susceptible of a most tender and lasting 
attachment, which it shows by its endeariug 
actions; it balances its body, moves its tail 
from right to left, and spreads it. like a fan. 
It will even nee words with an accent and 
tone which indicates sensibility, if one could 
believe that it understood them; but its 
memory must not be overloaded. A single air, 
* This extract, in » Cor ds with a 
paper in the Mirror, vol. xv., p. 244. 
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ute of a ; the latter will be hardly 
vile to whistle s one, after nine months’ unin- 
terrupted teaching. But it has been remark- 
ed, that those birds which learn with most 
difficulty, remember the songs which have 
once been well learnt, better and longer, and 
rarely forget them even when moulting. 
Mr. Thiem,® birdseller, at Waltershausen, 
neat Gotha, sends annually to Berlin and 
London one or two hundred bullfinches, 
instructed in this manner, at from one to 
several pounds sterling a piece, accordingly as 
they are more or less accomplished, whilst a 
wild one would only cost two or three pence.” 
—(Cage Birds, 1835. pp. 126—128.) The 
translator of Bechstein’s work, (understood 
to be Mr. Rennie,) says :-—“ 1 do not recom- 
mend the employment of bird-organs for 
instructing birds, because they are rarely 
accurate, and their notes are harsh and. dis- 
cordant ; for bullfinches. repeat the sounds 
exactly as they hear them, whether harsh or 
false, according to the instrument used. The 

vod and pure whistling of a man of taste is 
i preferable ; the bird repeats it in a soft, 
flute-like tone. When one cannot whistle 
well, it is better to use a flageolet.”—J. H. F. 


© Mr. Thiem arrives annually in London in April 
ior May.—Translator of Bechstein. 





Pew Books. 


“THE LAIRD OF LOGAN. SECOND SERIES. 


Tus is a collection of choice anecdotes, 
jests, and comicalities, from sundry facete 
Glaswegians, and is, therefore styled Wit of 
the West. . Of the first Series, a few speci- 
mens were impaged in our columns, and its 
successor is entitled to similar notice. It is, 
in truth, a very pleasant, companionable book, 
to relieve the harassing “ details of debtor 


» and creditor,” or to enable us to furnish our 


A oid had 
Seodinen ta Go eich latina exuianen 
(9 An eeien ee Go Seah) ae ee 
dud what they could to “ bear each 
burdens" in the uphill, rough, and emeoth 
passages of huinan life, a change, a peevieh 
one to be sum, was sometimes prefered 
nor 
a> ¢ Soe ae > 
being “ vera, vera ill; that she was sure that 
she couldua stan’ sic dints o' affliction lang.” 
pm ay te dy 
these gloomy apprehensions, 
ent Gl be the came camera, Ching» 
Robe. John at last got fairly sick of her 
never-ending yaumer; and one day that she 
broke out in a more than ordinary doleful 


strain, with “ I’m sure I’m deein’ noo, John, 


woman !” said Juhn, “ thou’s sair pitten to; 
how mony time ha’e ye been devin’ and gaun 
to dee, sin’ ye cam’ into my anght: gin 1 had 
a crookie (sixpence) for eka time that you 
were gaun to dee, it would bury baith o’ us 
without comin’ on the parish; wilt thou no 
just set a day and keep it ?” 

The Height of Impudence.—Some time 
ago, a fellow was charged in the Glasgow 
Police Court, with stealing a herring-barrel 
from a person in Stockwell-street. After the 
charge been proved, the principal accuser 
thus addressed the istrate : —“ Deed, sir 
Bailie, the man at the bar is a great rogue; 
the stealing o’ the barrel is naething to some 
o’ his tricks. He stole my sign-brod last 
week, and what does your Houvur think he 
did wit?” Magistrate—“ That would be 
hard for me to say.” Witness—“ Weel, sir, 
V’il tell ye. He brought it into my ain shop, 
wi’ my ain name on’t, and offered to sell me’t, 
as he said he thought it would be o’ mair use 
to me than onybody else.” 

Obedient Wives.—The people of Greenock, 
and other places along the coast, are fond of 
telling stories reflecting on the inland igno- 
rance ot the bodies of Paisley. 

One of these is to the following effect 
Two corks, newly sprung into affluence, were 
prevailed upon by their wives, to allow them 
to pay a visit to Gourock ; but only on condi- 
tion that they were to employ their time well, 
and take plenty of the salt-water. Havin 
accompanied their spouses to that village, oa 
seen them properly accommodated, the two 
gentlemen returned to business, and did not 

again for a week, when observing a 
surprising apparent: decrease in the volume 





of the ocean (owing to the recess of the tide), 
one remarked to the other, “ Gosh, Jeemie, 
the jauds ha’e dune weel !” 

ighland Arithmetic—It is said, that 
when the 42nd regiment was recruiting in the 
Highlands, it was not uncommon in the 
public-houses to hear a sergeant, with a large 
bunch of notes in his hand. thus addressing 
his newly-enlisted man :—* Sax and twa ’s 
ten—tak’ your boonty and awa’ wi’ ye, you 
seoon’rel !” 

A Highland Husband —Donald Macalpine 
tose from the ranks to be a sergeant in the 
Paisley Police, or Seest'u City Guard, and 
no epauleted official in his Majesty’s service, 
strutted the pavé with more consequence, than 
did Donald in his blue coat with crimson 
collar. He was a very careful person, and 
contrived one way or other, to become pos- 
sessed of a tulerably well furnished house and 
a cow, the crowning point of his ambition ; 
for Donald could never stomach the blue 
water-milk supplied by the dairyists under 
his surveillance. Mrs. Macalpine was a very 
infirm personage, and had, for many years 

receding her decease, been confined to bed. 

one of the family survived her. This event 
was the beginning of a climax of misfortunes 
to the poor sergeant. His house was soon 
after burned to the ground ; and scarcely had 
his spirits mastered this calamity, when, 
what he set his heart most on, his poor cow, 
fell a victim to inflammation. The latter 
event nearly paralyzed the conservator of the 

e. 

A friend called on Donald to sympathize 
with him in his bereavement and losses ; but 
Donald refused to be comforted. “ Ou yes,” 
replied he, to the various arguments emplo 
by his friend to induce submission to what 
had been allotted to him, “ I'll got plenty o’ 
house to stay in, and plenty o’ wife too, if I’ll 
socht her ;—that’s all very well,—but who 
will gie me eight pounds to buy another cow ?” 

The Traveller Nonplussed.—Captain Ba- 
sil Hall, whose written stories have charmed 
all who have read them, was one day endea- 
vouring to enliven a remarkably stiff and dull 
dinner party, by a few oral relations of the 
same kind. He concluded one of a very 
extraordinary character, by saying, “ Did you 
ever hear any story so wonderful as that?” 
.and at the same moment his eye chanced to 
rest on a foot-boy opposite to him, who, with- 
out leaving a moment of interval, exclaimed, 
‘ Yes, man, there’s a lass i’ our kitchen, that 
kens a lass that has twa thooms !” 

A Short Fall—The late benevolent David 
Dale, who was a man of short statue, on 
entering his counting-house one frosty morn- 
ing, complained of the state of the streets, 
and mentioned that he had “ fallen a’ his 
length.”— And what of that, sir,’’ remarked 
an old book-keeper, (the Mr. Owen of our 
Scotch Osbaldistone,) “I’m sure a gentle- 
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fan o” your height couldna fa’ ony great 
length.” 

A Consultation.—The late Lord Auchin- 
leck had several times sunk a shaft, with the 
expectation of getting coal on his own do- 
mains, but in every case had been disap- 
pointed; he at last invited the most expe- 
rienced of his tenantry to meet together. on his 

nds, to give their respective opinions as 
to the most likely place to obtain the mineral 
in question. The parties met, and proceeded 
to inspect the places which were likely to 
contain the black diamond, when Will Speit 
also made his appearance, and offered his 
counsel to his lordship. Tapping Lord A. 
on the shoulder, Will began by saying, “ May 
a daft body hae a word o’ ye, my lord 2?— 
« By all means, Will.”—‘ Weel, my lord, 

re gaun down for coal, are ye?” — 
Yes, Will,'l mean to try again, often as I 
have been disappointed.” —“ I was just gaun 
to say, my lord, sin’ yon’re set on gaun down 
again, do’t in Aird’s Moss east by there—gin 
you shouldna get coals, ye’il get plenty o’ 
guid peats at ony tate !” 

Things in strange Colours.—We have all 
either seen or read of that anomalous crea- 
ture, a white blackbird. Perhaps of a morn. 
ing too, gentle reader, after sitting up too 
late on the previous night, you may have 
been told that the white of your eye was red, 
and all this too, without staring. A native 
of Paddy-land, asked a neighbour if he had 
ever seen a red blackberry? ‘ To be sure J 
have,”? said Pat, “all blackberries are red 
when they are green !” 

Deference to the Ladies. — The young 
ladies of Gilminscroft had made an engage- 
ment to drink tea at the manse of Sorn, with 
Dr. Logan, the then incumbent; and, in 
order to abridge the distance, had resolved to 
cross the river Ayr on the ice, but they feared 
to experiment on its strength, the frost having 
been but of short duration. As they knew 
the soundings of the river, they determined, 
if possible, to induce Will Speir to venture on 
a shallow, where he should run no greater 
risk than that of a wetting. They prevailed 
on Will to accompany them to the banks of 
the stream, without informing him of their 
purpose. “ Now,”’ said they to Will, “ we're 
no very sure-footed folks, and we're feared 
that the ice may be slippery; would you just 
walk over before us, and we shall follow ?”— 
“ Na, na,” said Will, “ I ne’er was sae ill- 
bred as to gang before leddies, and I'll no 
begin till’t now.” 

Not known upon ’Change.—An old money- 
gtub, in the city of Glasgow, who discounted 
bills for his friends, when the “ ise to 
pay ”’ held good dack security in the shape of 
indorsations, was applied to by a friend to 
cash a small bill for him, when old Diseoynt 
required an additional security. The friend, 
who little expected a request of the kind, got 
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into a violent rage, “ Security, sir !—I'll give 
ou the Devil for security.” —“ Weel, then, 


just bring him forward; and, as I ne'er hae 


seen the gentleman, yet twa decent mea to 
say that it’s really him, and ye’ll get the 
sillet.” 

A Conjugal Hint.—In former days, Mr. 
Graham was session-clerk and parochial 
teacher of , and although he faithfully 
and ably discharged all the duties of his 
double office, still he occasionally fell into the 
sin of drinking a little too much. His spouse, 
as a matter of course, was sorry to witness 
this failing of her guidman, and often remon- 
strated with him on the impropriety of his 
conduct. But the husband turned the point 
of her rebuke, by simply exclaiming, “ True, 
I get mysel whiles ha’f fou; but, do ye no 
ken, my dear, that if it hadna been for that 
dit fau’t, ye ne’er wad hae been Mrs. Graham ?” 

A Royal Pun.—When a noble Admiral of 
the White, well known for his gallant spirit, 
his gentlemanly manners, and real goodness 
of heart, was introduced to William the 
Fourth, to return thanks for his promotion, 
the cheerful and affable Monarch, looking at 
his hair, which was almost as white as the 
newly-fallen snow, jocosely exclaimed, “ White 
at the main, Admiral! white at the main !” 

A Clock at Fault.—Two persons belonging 
to a neighbouring town, being on a visit at 
Glaszow, to see the lions, as they are called, 
went, among other places, to the College. On 
looking up to the clock-dial, they were asto- 
nished to observe only one hand, which was 
an hour behind. One of them, thinking that 
nothing could be wrong about the College, 
observed in a flippant, apologetic tone, “ Hoot 
man, that’s naething ava; ’od, man, I’ve 
seen our toun clock aught days wrang.” 

Excuse for passing a friend on the Street. 
—Two gentlemen belonging to our good city, 
who had been made acquainted with each 
other at a jollification, and who, for a long 
time, had never met, except on similar occa- 
sions, were one night talking over their cups 
about the commencement and length of their 
acquaintance, when one of them took the 
other to task about passing him for a long 
time on the street without recognition. “ Well, 
Mr. Tippleton,” said the offending party, 
“ you may have thought it queer, but if you 
teflect for a moment, you will not be sur- 
prised ; for I was two or three years acquaint- 
ed with you before I chanced to see you sober, 
and how was | to know you in business hours ? 
even yet, when I happen to see you sober, I 
dinna think you look like the same man ava.” 

A Mis-deal—Mr. Thom had just risen 
up in the pulpit to lead the congregation in 
prayer, when a gentleman in front of the 





gallery took out his handkerchief to wipe the 
dust from his brow, forgetting that a pack of 
cards were wrapped up in it; the whole pack 
was scattered over the breast of the gallery. 
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Mr. T. could not resist a sarcasm, solemn as 
the act was in which he was about to engage. 
Oh, man, man! surely your psalm-book has 
been ill bun (bound) !”” 

The Laird of Barloch.—It would be a 
piece of unpardonable neglect, in a volume 
entitled the “ Wit of the West,” to overlook 
the shining abilities of the i ious and. 
witty Treasurer and Councillor of the City of 
Glasgow, John Douglas, Esq., of Barloch. 
At a late meeting of Council it was proposed. 
that wells should be sunk in some parts of 
the town at the public expense, in order to 
supply the inhabitants with water, during the 
present scarcity, arising from the repairs 

ing on at the Glasgow Water-Works. 

t. Douglas, who was opposed to the expen- 
diture of the public money in this way, re- 
marked, that “ As the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts in question, were wealthy people, he 
would move that the wed/-disposed people be 
ailowed to sink wells at their own expense, if 
they thought proper.” 

Chemical Diatribes.—Chemists, natural 
philosophers, and mathematicians, are all of 
the genus irritabile; the fixst class, espe- 
cially, are remarkable for their acrimonious 
disputes. When Dr. n’s famous 
work on chemistry was published, a very 
severe review of it appeared in a 
magazine. Dr. Thomson, in as severe a 
reply, ascribed the authorship of the review 
to Dr. Ure. In allusion to which, Mr. Dou- 
gilas said, “If this were the case, it was 
merely a very fine specimen of Uric acid.” 

Logan on Chemical Analysis.—Logan, on 
a market day. in Kilmarnock, went into a 
tavern with a friend, and ordered some whisky. 
The waiter, when he set down the measure, 
asked if they wished to have water alon 
with the spirits? ‘ Na,” said the Laird 
“had ye no better try to tak’ out the water 
that’s in’t already ?” 


The Public Yournals. ; 


SKETCHES OF PERSIA. 

: a ; . in the Brit 
i mds 
Tue condition of the Ryot, (peasant), has 
necessurily kept pace with that of the coun- 
try where he lives, and is found to vary in 
every district, according to the nature of the 
rule, to which he is subject. Where the 
effects of war have not been felt, and the 
hand of oppression has not fallen heavily, 
the situation of the Persian peasant is not 
uncomfortable. His house, though built of 
mud, is warm, and may be clean; and he 
can always spread a carpet, or felt nurmuds 
(the work, probably, of the women of his 
own family), on the floor of his best room, 
for the accommodation of a guest. He is 
comfortably clad in cotton or woollen cloth 
of home manufacture, or purchased with his 
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own produce from the nearest bazaar. The 
fleecy skins of his own sheep afford him a 
warm covering in winter, and a cap of the 
national shape for his head. His wife and 
children’ are equally well clothed. Silk 
handkerchiefs, European or native printed 
calicoes, stout home-grown and home-made 
cottons, compose the apparel of the former, 
who, as well as the children, and especiully 
the girls, exhibit many coins and ornaments 
of silver about their persons. His family 
fare is generally frugal: good wheaten 
bread, in long thin flaps, cheese, sour milk, 
honey, grape treacle, herbs and vegetubles— 
such as onions, radishes, beet-root — and 
some eggs occasionally; or a little meat, 
stewed or rousted in smull pieces, or made 
into soup with a sort of pea or vetch, into 
which the bread is broken; and sometimes 
a pillau of rice well buttered, or with meat, 
and a few plums and raisins by way of feast; 
fruits in their season, or preserved by being 
dried; rice, or flour and milk, boiled with 
sugar into a sort of porridge; these things 
form nearly the whole of the peasant’s bill 
of fare for the year round; but when a 
stranger of any consequence arrives, there 
are few respectable villages that cannot fur- 
nish him with a meal that leaves no cause 
for complaint, even though his cook be the 
wife of a peasant. 

The manners of the villagers, when con- 
fidence has overcome the barriers of doubt 
and alarm, will in general be found to be 
frank und simple. They will cluster round 
@ stranger with infinite curiosity and inte- 
rest, but without either rudeness or imper- 
tinence, and are eusily repressed, if to re- 
press them be desired. Soon after the tra- 
veller hans alighted, and seated himself on 
the carpets that have been spread for him, 
his host and {the chief men of the village 
usually make their appearance to welcome 
him—perhaps bringing some little present 
of fruit; or other delicacy—and, taking their 
seats at a respectful distance, remain gazing 
upon him, now and then venturing upon a 
few questions, und very ready, upon the 
smallest encouragement, to enter into con- 
versation. They are perfectly open and 
communicative; they will discuss the cha- 
racters of their immediate governors, explain 
their own grievances, tell him the amount of 
the taxes they pay, the irregular exactions 
extorted from them, and the resources of 
the surrounding country; abuse the royal 
‘family to him, and make him acquainted 
with their inmost sentiments upon all sub- 
An affable and gracious manner 
opens their hearts, and a few expressions 
a goodwill send them from his presence, 
blessing his good nature und condescension, 


"and praying that the “ age” or reign of the 


« Dowlut Ingreze” (English nation) may 
soon come and relieve them from the tyranny 
of the rapacious Kajars. 


Daring this time the women seldom ap- 
pear, or are only seen flitting about at a 
distance, employed in their ordinary duties, 
Rut if, as often happens, the stranger be put 
to occupy a part of the family room, which 
in winter is by fur the warmest and most 
comfortable berth, he will sé¢e the females 
of the household passing to and fro, unveiled 
and void of scruple, just as he might see 
thenr in w eottage of Europe. If he gazes 
around him, he will, no doubt, observe some 
difference in the appointments and furniture 
of his den—a parcel of canvass and carpet 
bags of bedding and clothes in one corner ; 
skins full of butter in another; a heap of 
weaving apparatus and half worked carpets 
in a third; mule and ass saddles, a mutch- 
lock and a sword or two, with various non. 
descript paraphernalia hanging on the walls; 
several large earthen jars, like great butts, 
containing grain ; pm and boots and caps, 
and trash of all sorts, strewed about, with 
cocks, and hens, and cats, playing at hide 
and seek amongst the mass. All this, with 
a fire made in a hole in the centre of the 
floor, differs greatly from the better arrange- 
ment, the trim chimney, the bed, the chair 
and table outfit, and all the housewilery of 
an humble christian domicile. 

The life of these Ryots is one of moderate 
labour, None of the operations of agricul- 
ture appear to be very toilsome. The soil 
is easily scratched by their light ploughs so 
as to prepare it for receiving the seed, and 
reaping the heavy crops, that often reward 
this small extreme of labour, is the most 
fatiguing operation they have to go through. 
The corn is reaped by the men ; and so cer- 
tain is the weather at the season of cutting 
it, that they leave it, without fear of spoil- 
ing from rain, in piles to be trodden out 
upon the field, or bring it home upon the 
backs of cattle and asses to the Khermun or 
threshing ground of the village, where the 

rocess is effected by tlie feet of cattle and 

orses, Amongst the most laborions, as 
well as important, parts of agriculture is the 
irrigation of the fields in spring after the 
seed has been sown. This operation is often 
performed at night, as the stream comes in 
turn to euch farmer ; and a traveller is often 
forced to diverge several miles from his 
proper roud to avoid the mud occasioned by 
the overflow of these rills, while his ear is 
saluted from a hundred quarters by the 
voices of the peasants shouting out directions 
to each other regarding the course of the 
streams. 

Sun-rise and sun-set are the hours to see 
a Persian village under its most character- 
istic aspect, By the break of day all hands 
are active, the shrill voices of the women are 
mingled with the latest notes of the ** chan- 
ticleers’’ that sit roosted above them, and 
the deep barking of the watch dogs; and 
one may see them sallying forth from their 
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nightly lairs, und taking to the. housetops, 
with garments huddled on in haste. Next 
come the men,—caleeoon in hand, clustering 
here and there around a blaze of weeds— 
the young indolently shouldering their great 
spades, and lounging off to their tasks. Bee 
fore the first rays of the sun are seen dart 
ing up the sky, a huge bellowing and bleat- 
ing makes itself heard, und from a score or 
two of black, yawning portals out rush hun- 
dreds of sheep and cattle, horses, asses, and 
camels, bayed by several dozen of large, 
fierce dogs, and belaboured by a score of 
stout young fellows with sticks and clubs, 
dashing, jostling, curvetting, and thundering 
through the narrow lanes, almost overturn- 
ing the little dwellings in their course, while 
the shouts of their drivers add to the direful 
din. In a few minutes the rush has passed 
the gates, and all the environs of the village 
are seen covered with its live stock of all 
descriptions, streaming in every direction to 
their tasks and grazing grounds. The elders 
take their post by the gate, gazing on the 
departing youngsters, and waiting for the 
early beams of the sun to warm their stiff 
ened limbs; but still the continued yells of 
the old ladies and the screams and uproar of 
the children, mingled with the vigorous re- 
monstrances of their mothers, sufficiently 
testify that all within the walls has not yet 
subsided into the quiet routine of the day, 
and it is not for some time that the cessation 
of the clamour gives token that the village 
is reduced to its ordinary state of tranquillity. 

The Eeliauts of Persia, who form so large 
and important a portion of the population, 
consist of a great variety of Nomade tribes, 
sprung from different original stocks scat- 
tered over the whole pastoral surface of the 
country, which, in proportion to the part 
which is cultivated, is enormously great. 
They are similar in most respects to the 
Nomade population found throughout the 
greater part of Asia, with this difference, 
that the latter having greater space to move 
in, and frequently occuping deserts with 
only — spots of pasture, keep more apart 
and seldom inirude much among their agri- 
cultural or commercial neighbours; while 
“in Persia alone we find the anomaly of a 
large portion of the people with Nomade 
habits ‘existing separately from the rest, yet 
residing in the heart of the community of 
which they form a part, supplying the prin- 
cipal military force of the country, its only 
hereditary aristocracy, and in general the 
sovereign himself.’’ 

It is difficult for the settled inhabitants of 
Britain to form a conception of such a popu- 
lation ; but let them fancy the Highlands of 
Scotland, of Northumberland, or Yorkshire, 
instead of being occupied by flocks of sheep, 
tenanted by hordes of semi-savages like 
gipsies, living in low black tents, scattered 
in groups over the country, acknowledging 
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no right of control but in their own chiels, 
mixing little with the lowland people, and 
exceedingly addicted to plundering and 
thieving from their neighbours ;—in short, 
what the Scottish highlanders must have 
been some centuries ago, excepting that 
these had always fixed habitations, whereas 
the Eeliauts of Persia frequently change 
their place of abode and keep chiefly to 
their tents; and that, instead of black cattle 
and black- faced highland sheep, we see the 
plains and hill pastures of Persia covered 
with herds of camels, asses, mules, and fine 
brood mares, besides the domestic animals 
proper to a highland clan. 

It is not, however, to be understood that 
these Nomadic tribes are either constantly 
on the move, or can rove at will over the 
whole country. Each has its own limits— 
its summer pastures and its wintering 
grounds,—its patches of cultivation and 
fixed abodes for its labourers, of which every 
tribe has some ; and none can encroach on 
the beat of another without the certainty of 
a serious dispute. It is true that the sume 
mer and winter grounds, the yieliks und 
kishliks, as they ure termed, are often dis- 
tant from each other; and that the tribe in 
moving has to pass over tracts to which it 
has no claim; but all these matters are so 
well understood, that quarrels seldom occur 
unless where some previous exasperation 
has existed. 

Perhaps the most delightful period of an 
Eeliaut’s life is the time when those who 
occupy villages, or stationary encampments 
in winter, having exhausted all their spring 
— fly from the heats of summer, and 
eaving their fixed abodes, repair to enjoy 
the fresh breezes and luxuriant herbage of 
their yeilaks in the mountains. It is the 
season of universal liberty and enjoyment ; 
restraint is at an end, and every creature, 
man and brute, seems to bound with a freer 
step while inhaling the exhilarating air of 
these vast and elevated regions. Men, 
women, and children, shake off the listless 
uir which hangs around them in the low 
country—the women particularly, who, in 
spite of the less rigorous customs of the 
tribes, are always subjected to some degree 
of restraint in towns and villages, enjoy their 
recovered freedom and ply their domestic 
duties, and those of the dairy, with renewed 
spirits. Tents (the well-known kara-chdder 
or black tents), temporary huts of leaves and 
branches, where there is wood, a few blan- 
kets or — of cloth when there is none, 
serve all the purposes of habitations; and 
the whole is to them something of what a 
picenic party or a féte-champétre is to us— 
a season of pleasure and delight. The tra- 
veller reaching some emi .» which over- 
looks the valley where they have settled for 
the time, may see their tents stretched in 
clusters over the ground, and horses, camels, 
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mules, sheep, and cattle, ranging at large 
around. The young men hunt, ride, and 

ractise military exercises, or sit smoking 
in circles round a story-teller, who amuses 
them with his tales. The elders of the tribe 
have their separate, and more sober réunion. 
The chief, if he be there, has probably mus- 
tered a purty of his family and friends: to 
chase the mountain sheep or deer, or to 
bring down the Ahoobarreh, or the moun- 
tain partridge with his hawks. The women 
meanwhile spin, weave carpets, make cloth, 

repare the produce of the dairy, and cook 
lor the evening’s meal. The elder paupers 
of the camp and the boys look after the 
flocks and herds. 

The march_of one of these parties, when 
changing its — of abode, ia an interesting 
spectacle. The main body is generally pre- 
ceded by an advanced guard of stout young 
men, well armed... Then follow large flocks 
of the various animals belonging to the tribe, 
covering the country on all sides, driven by 
the lads and elder shepherds of the clan. 
Stout horses called yaboos, mules, and asses 
or camels, are loaded with the goods of the 
community, tents, clothes, pots, and utensils 
of all sorts, ed in ‘* most. admired dis- 
order ;” on the top of these heterogeneous 
burthens may be seen sitting the elder chil- 
dren, who act the part of drivers ; on others, 
the lesser urchins, who can do nothing but 
hold on, which they do most manfully, with 
feet and claws; on others ride the super- 
annuated of the tribe—some bent double 
with age, and scarcely discernible from the 
tags, in which they are half buried. The 
young men and women bustle about, pre- 
venting, with the assistance of their dogs, 
the cattle from straying too far. The mo- 
thers, carrying their young infants, trudge 
along on foot, carefully watching their do- 
mestic goods ; while the men, armed to the 
teeth, and duly prepared for action, pace 
steadily, and in sober mood, along the flanks 
of the culumn, guarding and controlling its 
gradual movements. A traveller cannot fail 
of being struck with the — frames, 
dark, ruddy complexions, fine eyes, muscu- 
line features, but ruthless and determined 
looks, of these {sturdy wanderers ; and with 
the nut-brown hue, kt up with vivid crim- 
gon, that warms the cheek and gives bril- 
liancy to the piercing black eyes and white 
teeth of their gipsy-like females—those we 
mean who can still boast of youth, for their 
beauty soon fades from exposure and labour, 
leaving behind it but a brown and shrivelled 
skin and deformed features, which realize 
our ideas of hags and witches. 


The Gatherer. 
Chaumontelle Pears —That Jersey must 


enjoy a decided advantage from its insular 
character and situation, 80 miles further to 
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the south than au of England, is evi- 
dent and is 8 th t 2 a facts, by 
the superiority of its chaumontelle pears, 
which are said never to have been equalled 
there, and sell even in the island five 
guineas the hundred, for those of the larger 
size, weighing from sixteen to eighteen 
ounces each. But this high price, it must 
be remarked, is contined to the very finest 
ae Those of smaller size may be bought 

¢ twopence each, or less, and form by far 
the largest proportion of the crop; though it 
would not seem difficult, by thinning ‘the 
quantity considerably, to increase the number 
of the larger-sized and more profitable pears, 
Some of the baking pears attain a vast size. 
Two which were exhibited at the Jersey Hor- 
ticultural Meeting last year, and sent as a 
present to the King, weighed 96 oz., or 6 Ib., 
each.— Gardener’s Magazine. 

The Cloven Foot.— We derive our popular 
representations of Satan, from the Pan of the 
ancients, the horned, half man, half goat; 
the well-known inspirer of a fear, which still 
goes by his name,—pan-ic; and this Pan, 
or Satyr, was, it must be con |, & most 
ugly, unnatural monster. Hence, undoubt- 
edly, the “ cloven foot,” which is supposed to 
characterize mankind’s arch-enemy; and, 
figuratively, is said to be displayed, when 
some latent wickedness peeps forth from 
words and deeds of fair seeming. But, it is 
curious, that in nature, animals with the 
hoof, or “ cloven fvot,” are harmless, gene- 
rally timid, and (if we except the ferocious 
porcine genus, some of whom occasionally 
eat flesh when they meet with it,) dependent 
for. their food upon herbs, vegetables, and 
plants. The claw-footed animals are, with 
a few exceptions, carnivorous, fierce, and 
hurtful; and, therefore, we are inclined to 
award the palm, reserved for painters of the 
arch-fiend, to a genius, (whose name, if we 
ever knew, we furget,) who, in out old friend, 
the Pilgrim’s Pro ss, has represented 
Apollyon with formidable claws, as hands 
and feet; and more, in truth, “ like a ram 
ing aud a roaring lion,” going about “ seek- 
ing whom he may devour,” than like one of 
those gentle, grazing, hoofed creatures, often 
eaten by man, but never returning the com- 
pliment upon him in kind. LB. 

A Bull.— A young friend said lately, 
“ Sup it should happen that Mr. Grees 
should be carried away in his balloon, so far 
from hence, as to have to descend on some 
uninhabited island,—how it would surprise 
the natives !”” 

J. H. F. 
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